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—Acme Photo 


The famed skyline of America’s first city forms a stirring granite and stone backdrop for the steel-sheathed 
might of our first line of defense symbolized by the giant flat top, “Valley Forge,” as she and her aerial 
brood glide silently up the Hudson to end a global goodwill cruise. The “Valley Forge” headed the U. 8S. task force that played a “big 
stick” role in the Mediterranean prior to the Italian elections and later showed the flag in Norway when there were rumors that the 
| Russian Bear was looking that way and licking his chops. American air might was the greatest single factor in bringing the three 
greatest international gangsters the world has ever known to their knees. That same shooting-war air might is America’s greatest 
cold-war weapon. Keeping the nation at full air strength, on land and sea, is our best answer to the future’s aspiring Hitlers, 

















cme Photo F@ jines strike were submitted to 
) Sethe President of the United 
States on July 9, 1948, 21 days 
Captain [) before the deadline date of July 
of Local 30, and were accepted by the 
ern, gets Air Line Pilots Association and 
vo Amer- F7) the National Airlines pilots on 
s as he BM july 13, 1948. 
Raat on Highlights of the Presidential 
ge gy Board report, issued in compli- | 
+ in ‘Mins ance with Executive Order No. | 
ers’ shoes | | 9958, dated May 15, 1948, and a | 
ing filled uperseding and redesignating | 
ams, also rder, Executive Order No. 9965, 
pilot and dated June 3, 1948, were: 
That National Airlines was 
ya yesh bu guilty of violating the Railway 
With Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 
ence _ 
COURAGE - 
3 of the i 
ned for Two more courageous air line 
a@ series pilots, Captain George Warner Jr. 
ent con- d First Officer Richard C. Schem- | 
the com- ber, have joined the ranks of those 
on June brave men who achieved glory in 
al items the face of death by living up to the 
- most sacred code of the air line 
rates of |) pilots: “USE THE RADIO, EVEN|§ 
ntatively THOUGH THE END IS OBVIOUS— | 
hree-day PICK UP THE MIKE AND SAY'| 
WHAT IS HAPPENING.” 
rer, Was | ce 
in agree- a pe 
of com- le m 
ion had | a 
otintions BIG STICK 
ts’ rates § 
was not. § 
of Local 
ere: Clar- 
m, C. F. 
d, T. A. on a 
i an Ries | Hirohitos, and Mussolinis. 
2 Employ- 
Amvig was ff 
ive. The 
l by R. C. 
of opera- 
irector of 
phes, _— American Airlines new em- 
PStanton, ployment agreement, which had 
| been in direct negotiation and 
|mediation over a_ five-month 
rat Je span of time, was signed on July 
corner Of 17 to bring a peaceful mediatory 
ately ad- | settlement to what had loomed 
ell pat x <——— as one of the most potentially 
ional and Re nag a ar vas | dangerous trouble spots in the 
duled air CAPTAIN GEORGE WARNER, JR.| pee angry Mey cl 2 sod. 
Authority ee | The new agreement repre- 
Wd Execu- sents substantial progress for 
ly becom- |the American Airlines copilots 
| and raises their rates of compen- 
| sation from among the lowest in 
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the industry to slightly above 
the industry par while also em- 
bodying notable improvements 
in copilot working conditions. 
New Increments 


New rates of compensation for 
the AA copilots, which are re- 
troactive to March 1, 1948, 
range from a low of $290.00 per 
month for a first six month co- 
pilot to a top of $550.00 per 
|month for a six year copilot. 
The six-month increments are 
$23.64 instead of the conven- 
tional $20.00. 

An Answer to Critics 

Other points covered in the 
agreement are: copilot trip 
selection, permitting copilots to 
bid trips on the same basis as 
captains; copilot qualification on 
equipment; moving expenses; 
protection of base seniority; cu- 
mulative sick leave of one day 
per month up to a total of 30 
days; an increase in meal ex- 
penses; vacations. 

The American Airlines nego- 





COPILOT R. C. SCHEMBER 
“They Didn’t Forget” 


_ With disaster and death an un- 
listed passenger on the manifest 
and the second hand of their watch | 
Carrying them ever closer to doom, 
Captain Wamer and copilot Schem- 
ber rose to meet the challenge of 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 











| Satenies the lengthiest to date| 
|in the 1948 negotiating cycle, 
were particularly important and 
outstanding because of the 
stress laid on the improvement 
of copilot pay and working 
standards. 

The American Airlines Pilots 
Negotiating committee was equally 
composed of three copilots and 


LATE NEWS 
Fortitude 


Sigmund Janas, President of 
Colonial Airlines, threatens to 
take the New York Port Author- 
ity to court in a test case of 
their power if they attempt to 
require Colonial’s daily flight 
from Bermuda to land at the 
international terminal at the 
west side of LaGuardia Field in- 
stead of gate 15 leased by Col- 
onial at the east end of the con- 
course. Contends Mr. Janas: the 
Port Authority lacks power to 
tell him how to run the air line 
when it is the federal govern- 
ment that approves his plans. 

















Preliminary 


A preliminary report on the 
United Air Lines DC-6 crash at 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., which summar- 
izes all of the known facts con- 
cerning the accident but does 
not state a probable cause, has 
been issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 





three first pilots. First pilot mem- 
bers of the committee were: Lee 
Williams and Paul Carpenter, of 
Local Council No. 31, AA-Los 
Angeles; and D. S. Shipley, of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York. The 
copilot representatives were: F. A. 
Spencer, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago; Dick Lyons, of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York; and 
Art Weidman, of Local Council No. 
31, AA-Los Angeles; K. J. Ulrich, 
of the Employment Agreement De- 
partment, represented Head-quart- 


| ers. 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 





NATIONAL-CAPITAL 
INTERCHANGE PLAN 


Despite the ruling of the Presi- 
dential Emergency Board that Na- 
tional Airlines was obviously in 
violation of the Railway Labor Act in 
its labor relations, motions for dis- 
continuance of the hearings in the 
Capital National Interchange hear- 
ings and also for disapproval of the 
agreement were over-ruled by CAB 
examiner Edward T. Stodola at the 
hearings held in Washington on July 
12, 13, and 14, 

Aside from the extenuating circum- 
stances of the chaotic labor condi- 
tions, full of trouble-causing ramifica- 
tions, which exist on National Airlines, 
ALPA is also opposed, as a matter 
of policy, to interchange agreements, 
particularly when they involve the 


interchange of crews as well as 
equipment as does the National 
Capital agreement. 

ALPA was represented at the 


Washington hearing by W. P. Kil- 
gore, acting executive vice-president; 
M. W. Schy, of the Grievance and 
Conciliation Department; and Larry 
Cates, ALPA'S Washington repre- 
sentative. 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 





AA Negotiations End With Signed Agreement| Youngest Picket 














ROBERT BROWN 
For Him—aA Title 


Leading candidate for title of 
World’s Youngest Picket is Robert 
Brown. son of National Airlines’ 
pilot Captain A. E. Brown, who util- 
izes the ALPA armbands as a sand- 
wich board and parades the picket 
lines with his daddy in Jacksonville. 
Until someone comes along to prove 
otherwise, we hereby bestow upon 
him the title of “world’s youngest 
picket”. 
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For NAL --- Strike 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 
cps Labor Act and was responsible 
— for the strike while ALPA was 
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on July 9, 1948, for the settle- 





Airlines, Inc., 
tance and have 








dential Emergency Board made | 


ment of the National Strike. | 
| We have today notified National | 
of such accep-| 
requested a| 
conference with the company for | 
the purpose of placing the} 


Board’s recommendations into| 

: | effect.” 
dt PR 2 a ene Hear ee a A Ny Editor| The wire notifying the com- | 
Ors gis eles nin oie cra Ruties ele Sateen Associate Editor | pany read: “The Air Line Pilots 











| Association accepts the recom- 
mendations made by the Presi- 
| dential Emergency Board on 
July 9, 1948, to settle the Na- 
tional strike. We request that 
you meet with our representa- 
tives for the purpose of apply- 
ing these recommendations. In 
view of the length of time the 


CRASH AND FORGET 


Once again there has been a terrible air crash. Once again, the| 
headlines blazed big and black for a few days: “Crash of DC-6 
Kills All 43 on Board.” The people gazed at sickening pictures | 
of stomach-wretching disaster and whispered, “It’s awful.’’ But 
once again, too, and only a little over a month afterwards, the a 
horror of it all has already been forgotten. . forgotten by all| strike has been in progress, it is 
except those few who live with the same questions day after day: | urgent that we meet at an early 
When will it happen again? Who and how many will be next? _ time. Please wire collect as to a 

How long must this slaughter of the innocents continue on the| time and place for this meet- 
air lines before something effective is done—something besides lip| ing.” 
service to the psychology of “calculated risk.” When are we} Pext of Report 
going to stop this philosophy of crash and forget? After each 
crash, there is a growing demand for answers to these questions. | 
The following editorial from the Saturday, June 19, 1948, edition) 


The complete text of the| 
Emergency Board decision fol- | 


of the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express, which is republished | lows: HISTORY 
by permission, is typical of the ever-growing public clamor for| «The dispute between the Pilots | 
action: Association and the Carrier had _ its | 
| origin in an accident to one ag hh 
r 7 | planes piloted by > Maston G. O’Nea 
“MECHANICAL FAILURE OF TRANSPORT PLANES | tener Te Ie Pas eilak on! 


CALLS FOR SURVEY” 

“The world has again been shocked by a terrible air catastrophe. | 

A great four-engined transport plane, guided by skillful hands, 
carried over two score persons to instant and fiery death.” 

“This disaster was not caused by storms nor was it caused | 


discharged by Carrier and, under the 
provisions of the agreement he asked 
for, and was allowed, a review of the 
propriety of the discharge. This_re- 
view resulted in a deadlock in the Sys- 
tem Board of Adjustment on May 6, 
1946. By the terms of the agreement, 
the life of the System Board of Adjust- 


by the human failure of those controlling the plane. This crash| ment is limited. After a time that 
was caused by mechanical failure which should not have occurred.” | Board lost jurisdiction to resolve bad 

“Hundreds of thousands of persons have become air minded. |tiement of the dispute having been | 
They do not hesitate to travel by air. They have confidence in| %ttived at by the parties, the Pilots | 
the skill, the training and the fidelity to responsibility of those | May, 1947. Thereupon, an agreement 
who fly the big planes. They have confidence in the judgment of | ¥®* ,<ntered into by the parties that | 


provided for the selection by the Na- 
of 


those who issue flying instructions.” 

“An inquiry has been called into the cause of this most recent | eae a eatin nae ws aks 
disaster. Experts say that disintegration of the plane was wea ee ee ee ee 
complete that little can be learned from the wreckage. But the|,.,2be Mediation Board selects 
inquiry can show, positively, that the crash came when the) Association by reason of his employ- 
plane’s crew was “on the job” and striving, by every means, to 
avoid a crash. The inquiry can show the need for closer inspection 
of passenger planes than now is given.” 

“The inquiry can and should recommend that if planes are not | 
absolutely safe, mechanically and in design, they should not be | 
permitted to carry passengers.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association and the AIR LINE PILOT re- 
publish this because the pilots feel such things should not be | 
forgotten, and because it indicates that even an easy-going, hard- 
to-arouse American public is reaching the point where they want | 
that which the air line pilots have always advocated—an Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board to serve as the guardian of air safety. 
We say to the air safety blocks in the industry and air safety | 
blocks in Congress: The dead and next to die are clamoring for | 
action. The silent voice of the former cannot be ignored, and| 
the vigorous voice of the latter cannot be stifled. How long must 
they wait? The public and the press are aroused. They demand 
action, and now. 

Reactivation of the independent Air Safety Board, ironically | 
enough, would cost little, if anything, either financially or in ad- 
ministrative difficulties. The machinery established under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 is still largely in existence; but be- 
cause it has been drained of its independence it is only a worth- 
less burden to the taxpayers. 

Two Independent Air Safety Bills were introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress—one in the Senate by Senator Pat McCarran, 
S-269, and the other in the House by Representative Hinshaw. 
On January 13, 1948, the President’s Air Policy Commission un- 
equivocally recommended establishment of an independent Air 
Safety Board. 

What has happened still adds up to nothing. . . . nothing, 
that is, except retrenchment to the usual air safety rut of crash- 
and-forget fatalism that will benefit no one and will prove costly 
to everyone in dollars, lives, and deterioration of our nation’s air 
prestige. 


tional Mediation Board a 


cialist with the National Standard Di- 
vision of that Board. The Mediation 
Board agreed that its choice was not a 
proper one; it communicated to the 
referee the objection so made to his 
appointment. The referee thereupon de- 
clined to serve. Another referee was 
chosen by the Mediation Board. The 
Carrier refused to recognize him and 
insisted upon appearing before the 
referee first appointed, or none. No 
reason was ever assigned by Carrier 
for refusing to submit the dispute to 
| the second named referee, except its 
determination to exercise an objection 
to a referee, inasmuch as the Asso- 
ciation had previously done so.” 

“The Carrier then considered the 
matter of the dispute closed until a 
further strike notice was served by the 
Association in November. 1947. Several 
persons were then discussed as referee, 
but none agreed upon by the parties." 

“At the instance of the National 
Mediation Board, the effective date of 
the strike was postponed from Novem- 
ber 12 to November 19. Representatives 
of the disputants met with the Media- 
tion Board in Washington on Novem- 
her 17 and remained in mediation with 
that Board until November 19 when 
Association representatives were obliged 
to return to Chicago to meet a previous 
engagement. Upon his departure from 
Washington on the 19th, the President 
of the Association gave assurance that 
there would be no work stoppage by 
the pilots by reason of his inability to 
remain for further mediation at that 
time.”’ 

“Proposals of the Carrier looking to- 
wards the selection of neutrals to de- 
cide the controversy were neither ac- 
cepted nor rejected by the Association 
and were, by the Carrier, withdrawn 
when the negotiations were recessed.’ 

“The Association indicated its willing- 
ness to resume mediation November 
26, 1947. No further meetings between 
the parties were had, however, until, 
on February 3, 1948, the pilots went 
out on strike."’ 








—David L. Behncke 





t 
he Mediation Board selected a| 
the | 


ment by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the capacity as Flight Operation Spe- | 


neutral | 
referee to break the deadlock still in| 


ecutive Order creating this Board.”’ 


Blame; For the Pilots -- Vindication 


February 5, the presidents of 
the Carrier and of the Association were 
requested to meet with the Chairman 
of the National Mediation Board Febru- 
ary 7, 1948. The Association president 
appeared on the requested date; the 
Carrier president appeared by his at- 
torney who was authorized to consider 
proposals of the Association. Shortly 
after the meeting convened, the Car- 
rier’s attorney advised the Chairman 
of the Mediation Board that all Asso- 
ciation pilots had been discharged from 
Carrier’s service, by action of Carrier’s 
president on February 6, 1948.’’ 

“All proceedings were thereupon dis- 
continued until the issuance of the Ex- 





O'Neal discipline case.” 
DISCUSSION 
“The primary cause of the failure 
of the System Board of Adjustment to 
resolve the O'Neal case lies in the 
provision of the Agreement for 4 
“balanced board’’, or one composed of 
four members, two of whom are desig. 
nated by the Carrier and two by the 
Association. In the event of a deadlock 
in any case, the agreement provides 
that the Board shall ‘‘endeavor to 
agree’ within thirty days from the 
date of such deadlock upon a procedure 
for the breaking of the deadlock. Pro- 
vision is made for extending the thirty 
day period specified for agreement 
upon a procedure for the breaking of 
deadlocks by mutual consent of the 
parties. If, however, the thirty days is 
not so extended, the Board has no 















THE ISSUE 
“The sole issue between the parties 
is their inability to agree, in finality, 
upon a method of breaking the dead- 
lock in their System Board of Adjust- 
ment occasioned by the Maston G. 
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Qu Constant Memoriam 


“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty Hart, J. F.—NWA Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Air Corps J Hart, J. H.—PAA Underwood, S. AA 
Pp Haskew, H. M.—EAL Vance, C. K.—UAL 
Allen, K. N.—AA Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL Henson, C. M.—PAA Vanaerbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL Venderley, P. W.—AA 





Bowen, S.—EAL Hill, G. W.—AA Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA Holbrook, C. M.—AA Waldron, Joe—AA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL Holloway, G. L.—Delta Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA Holsenbeck, W. M.—| Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S Holstrom, A. E.—TWA Wallace, E. G.—PAA 


Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 


Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 


Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Inman, R. R.—TWA 

Inman, W. B.—EAL 

Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C_—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 


Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 





Jones, H. H.—PCA Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL Jones, L. E.—UAL Wilson, —AA It w 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial Jones, W. H.—UAL Williams, W. C._—TWA ill thi 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL Josselyn, John—PCA Williamson, P. B.—EAL wil thin 
Nagel, John—MCA Judd, 0. K.—PA Willingham, K. V.—EAL era and 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL Winkler, F. X.—TWA cornerste 
Peterson, Warren—TWA Kelsey, H. J.—AA Witt, Porter-—NWA Mah 
Roth, P. F.—EAL Kennedy, V. G.—TWA Worthen, J. A.—WW r ai 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA Kincanon, T. N.—AA Wright, J. S.—TWA backer. 
Skelly, H. J.—AA King, G. B.—PAA Young, G. E.—UAL Brother’ 
Trewek, J. M.—AA King, J. 0.—EAL Zeier, C. F.—C&S Decenshe 
Naval R . Knight, R. S.—EAL Zundei, W. R.—AA ae 
oe a Komdat, A. C.—EAL I l aviation. 
Active Duty Kroeger, J. H.—PAA Natura corner 8 
Jones, J. P.—EAL K 9 R E “EAL Blomgren, L. L.—AA oy 
Knudsen, Max—TWA ree ahaa Carl, A. C.—PC. 20th anti 


Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 


Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 


Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 


who wis] 


\TEX1 























































Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 


in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 




























Williams, R. W.—EAL Loeffler, E. J.—WAL Currier, C. L.—TWA 
4 D Fife, J. A.—CA 
Active Duty Lucas, AI—WAS Gambee, H. T—-TWA Penton 
Marine Corps Lucas, Verne—Ludington Gilbert, P. L.—PAA (Contini 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA Lynn, J. B.—C& Griffin, L. B.—Panagra further ju 
‘ ‘ McAfee, William—PAA dese ee ET In’ the 
Active—Accidental —_ wcCauley, J. R.—AA Hohag, roe eo 
Adams, J. B.—UAL McClemens, K. J.—NEA Hubbard, D. L.— colony preg 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA —> =" ace waa 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL McLaughlin, J. J.—AA y= lg ag Br) oe Whe 
Andert, P. A.—UAL McMickle, Haroli—Panagra Johnson, P. E.— Ta ent to the 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA McMillen, E. L—UAL > + ae Bo 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA Majors, R. R.—AA ae, 6. A aA ght 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA Mallick, F. E.—UAL Maguire, R. . oe B cated with 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA | Mamer, N. B.—NWA eg gy er} ip 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA Marshall, G. V.—AA eee, RA the sleadle 
Bates, C. F.—NWA Merrifield, A. S.—UAL arin ype ae seu 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA Martin, K. R.—NWA a ae 8 “Tamer 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL Miller, B. D.—AA + aro ano i pad MM deadlock < 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra Miller, G. D.—NWA Rosenberger, W. >.  eexemaetonte 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL Miller, G. J.—WAL Schmitz, George—TWA cn ES 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA Miner, W. H.—UAL ae, ene w 
Blom, E. W.—UAL Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL Swanson, Axel—i the O'Ne 
pes “oc Taylor, V. Wi—NWA ‘ Nea 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE Monsen, A. N.—PAA M. J.—PCA ? nee and ] 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA Montee, Ralph—TWA Wagner, M. J.— rier repre 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA Montijo, J. G.—VAT nae — ie inatate 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL Morgan, H. R.—TWA Wal aa FF E—UAL attempt te 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA Morgan, H. W.—PAA Witten erg, ftw tling the ¢ 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA Mossman, R. C.—C&S Inactive ear after 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff Neff, Harold—UAL Anderline, F. W. the Associ: 
ong gt or ga oa 7 = Anderson, W. D. Mot the pil 
Brand, W. J. Noe, E. J— rd, Ted mamobtain ¢ 
Briggs, F. W.—AA Norby, R. B.—NWA a p Po grie\ ce 
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Style Board Brands NAL 
‘s As "Immature" 


Its President appeared at the appoint- 
ed time.”’ 

“At the scheduled meeting, however, 
the President of the Carrier was repre- 
sented by his attorney, who stated 
that Carrier's offer had been with- 
drawn the day before and his only 
authority was to listen to proposals of 
the Association.”’ 

“He then advised the Chairman of 
the Mediation Board of the action of 
the Carrier in discharging all pilots 
two days before. Upon receipt of that 
information by the Mediation Board, 
further efforts to compose the differ- 
ences were discontinued.”’ 

“Section 2, First, of the Railway 
Labor Act imposes on the Carrier the 
duty ‘to exert every reasonable effort 
*** to settle all disputes *** in order 
to avoid any interruption to commerce 
or to the operations of any carrier 
growing out of any dispute between 
the Carrier and the employees there- 
of.’ The evidence establishes that this 
statutory duty has not been performed 
by the Carrier. Over the entire period 
from the date of O'Neal's discharge, 
September 27, 1945, to the date of the 
strike, February 3, 1948, every one 
of the many efforts to dispose of the 
dispute was initiated by the Associa- 
tion; in no instance did the Carrier 
take the initiative and it was induced 
to act at all only when confronted by 
the threat of a strike. What was 
sought by the Association was reason- 
able. It did not seek reinstatement of 
O’Neal. It sought only an impartial 
determination of the propriety of his 
discharge."’ 

“Such a determination has not been 
had to this date. Failure to afford it 
caused the strike, and responsibility 
for the strike rests with the Carrier.” 

“In the System Board of Adjustment, 
at least one of the Carrier's representa- 
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Benefits | Pilots | 


Because of the large number 
of air line pilots who saw ser- 
vice in either or both World| 
Wars and because of the high! 
percentage holding reserve com- | 
missions, a major segment of | 
the nation’s air line pilots stand 
to benefit substantially by the| 
retirement bill for reservists | 
signed by President Truman on | 
June 29. 

Under the liberalized retire- | 
ment provisions of the new law, | 
which was passed by Congress | 
on June 14, members of the} 
Army, Navy and Air Force Re- 
serves are given retirement | 
credit for time spent in the re-| 
serves, while formerly they were | 
entitled to pensions only if they 
had accumulated sufficient time 
on active duty or were disabled 
in active service. | 
60 Is Retiring Age 

The new law permits a mem- 
ber of the reserve to retire at| 
the age of 60 if he has been in 
the reserve 20 years or longer. | 
Those now in the reserve must 
have been in active service in| 
either World War I or World 
War II. | 

Retirement pay will be two} 
and a half per cent of the base | 
pay for the highest rank held, | 
multiplied by the number of | 
years on active duty, plus one-| 
half of one per cent of the same | 
base pay multiplied by the num- | 
ber of years on inactive status. 
The pension cannot be greater 
than 75 per cent of the highest 
active duty pay drawn by the 
person receiving the pension. 

Concerning the air force, the 
bill provides for boards which 
will survey the records of indi- 
vidual officers and recommend 
retirement or dismissal for 
those not qualified for promo- 
tion. 












'NEW CAA HEAD 


—Acme Photo 
DELOS W. RENTZEL 
Takes Over CAA Reins 


New head of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Delos W: Rentzel, 
former chairman of the board of 
Aer onautical Radio, Inc., who 
stepped in the job vacated by Theo- 
dore P. Wright in March. 








| 

“The story revealed by the evidence 
is one of disregard for statutory and 
contractual obligations on the part of 
the Carrier. It indicates an immaturity 
and lack of responsibility which is not 
consistent with the duties imposed by 
Congress upon Carriers in Interstate 
Commerce."’ 

“In the discussion of the dispute be- 
tween the International Association of 
Machinists and the Carrier, reference 
is made to judicial treatment of the 
matter or reinstatement of striking 
employees when reinstatement requires 
the discharge of others hired to replace 
them. The judicial pattern is unmis- 
takably clear and convincingly fair. It 
involves an appraisal of responsibility 
for the strike and enforced reinstate- 
ment of striking employees when the 
strike is due to the misconduct of the 
employer.”’ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

“(a) The Board, therefore, recom- 
mends that the striking pilots be re- | 
instated as working employees.’ 





“(b) The Board further recommends | 


| the 


that paragraph (m), 
agreement between 

Inc. and The Air Line Pilots in the 
service of the National Airlines, Inc., 
cerszecuve Vecember 9, 1941, be amended 
and supplemented to the end that in 
case the said System Board of Adjust- 
ment becomes deadlocked and unable 
to reach a decision on any matter prop- 
erly coming before it, either party may 
thereupon petition the National Medi- 
ation Board for the appointment of a 
neutral referee to sit with the System 
Board of Adjustment, as a member 
thereof. Such System Board of Adjust- 
ment as then constituted shall hear 
the parties with reference to the dis- 
pute pending before it, de novo, and a 
majority vote of the Board shall be 
final and conclusive between’ the 
parties.”’ 

“*(c’’ The Board also recommends that 
O'Neal dispute be finally de- 
termined pursuant to the agreement of 
the parties dated May 14, 1947, by the 
System Board of Adjustment augment- 
ed by a neutral member to be appoint- 
ed by the National Mediation Board.” 


page 23, of the 


National Airlines, 








tives on that Board took the position 
that he would not reverse the Carrier's 
decision to discharge O'Neal if there 
was any evidence to support it. Unless 
the unlikely assumption is made that 
—INS Photo the — will process to the — 
It would be interesting to know now what some future civilization | peggectnen Fag een te "7 
NA will think when they begin digging through th i f a] Ghar Gat cues an cheeein, We eee 
EAL y veg s & in gn the ruins oj our presen | clear that such an attitude, if indulged 
EAL ra and run across this model of a Constellation being placed in the| by all members of the Board, would 
A cornerstone of Eastern Airlines’ new million dollar hangar in Miami, | eerie tuilite, Whateres moa be 
, Fla., by EAL S president and general manager, Captain Eddie Ricken-| said for such an attitude in cases where 
) \ backer. Will the planes of that day be different? Look at the Wright| machinery exists for breaking a dead- 
| | Brother’s box kite that struggled off the ground at Kitty Hawk on | lock, a tom y seactied > 
December 17, 1903 and started a world within a world—the world of | ing a deadlock in the System Board 
aviation. Chief Pilot Dick Merrill looks on approvingly during the| of Adjustment.” 
A |} corner stone laying festivities with which the company celebrated its | | “Later, = -_ rae, ae neat 
| | 20th anniversary by holding open house for employees and Miamians| }'°* , be Pan Ag pon nll ae 
WA i who wished to attend. | of a means of settlement before it had 
iL ; - | been acted upon, when it became nec- 
te - | essary to recess those meetings.”’ 
A | i EXT = x A | ‘The Carrier's refusal to proceed be- 
m { ; i P 2 Col. 5)|= | fore the System Board of Adjustment 
; | ente “ . te . 
\ ontinued from Page 2, Col. 5)|o. October 29, 1947, the President | aeetetea be’ tan’ Men Teen 
gra further jurisdiction in the case.”’ of the Association notified the Presi-| Board. was a violation of its agreement 
In the O'Neal case, the Board lost | dent of the Carrier, by letter, that un- | of May 14. 1947. with the Association 
WA } jurisdiction by failure to mutually | less a conclusion was reached in the|]t js” elementary that authority to 
AL }agree to extensions of time in accord- | O’Neal case in the meantime, the pilots | appoint a neutral to determine a dis- 
| ance with the terms of the agreement.’’ | would choose not to fly after midnight | pute is not exhausted by a single nomi- 
L H When it_became reasonably appar-| November 12, 1947. This letter also ex-| nation and that if the first nominee 
q ent to the President of the Association | pressed willingness on the part of the| qoes not act. successive nominations 
itl the deadlock of the Board was| Association to proceed in the O’Neal| may be made. The authority is de- 
’ }not likely to be broken, he communi-| case with the referee appointed by the! termined only when it has been effec- 
—AA py cated with Carrier President requesting | National Mediation Board. A copy of | tively executed.” aon 
" py suggestions for a method of breaking /|this letter was sent to the National| «after the strike occurred on Febru- 
WA the deadlock. Nothing fruitful came of | Mediation Board.’’ | ary 3 1948 the Carrier on February 4 
\ at ; request. “Agreeable to a request from the EN Ree tee Ps lati ‘edi 
: : i 7 ‘oN | 1948 indicated to the National Medi 
A nmediately following the_ final | Mediation Board for a temporary post- ation Board its willingness to proceed 
—PCA deadlock of the Board on May 6, 1946,| ponement of the strike date to permit with the O'Neal case sot ano Tenens 
NA orrespondence was initiated by Asso- | the Chairman of that Board to return | Board augmented by a single neutral 
ciat President looking towards aj|to Washington, the Association post- ap caida ee the National’ Mediatic n 
meeting with Carrier President to settle | poned the strike date until November | #eP04 The ee accepted that 
IA the O'Neal case. Various correspond- | 19, 1947. It also advised that a regular offer and the National Seatentioe Board 
’ ence and personal interviews with Car- | meeting of its executive board was set | summoned the arties” to Washington 
AA rier I eae re continued at = oc early action by the Mediation | on February 7 048 In Be onaaiee 
the insistence of the Association in an oard would be helpful.”’ aMheelcs ig + Tipe cho oti > 
tling the O'Neal case until May, 1947, a| ciation to the appointment by the Medi- charged its strikin 2 ilots. Its repre- 
ye fter the creation of the deadlock, | ation Board of the first named referee cine an th % ae po b eee 
th sociation served notice of a strike | who had long since resigned, and re- | Nation l Mediatic n ‘Sead had a Pen 
of pilots in a further attempt to| ferred to its previous letter to the ity stan to iatae 40 and report to the 
obtain a disposition of the O'Neal} Mediation Board claiming it to be| Gopeine any proposals wi ick. might be 
grievance.”’ “willing to proceed in accordance with ane. ee , id : 
e strike threat brought the par-|the agreement of May 14, 1947.” =— = 
tie the office of the National Medi- The Chief Executives of Carrier and 
at 3oard in Washington, D. C.| Association were requested to meet 
Ww an agreement was entered into, | with Chairman of the National Medi- | 
M 14, 1947, whereby the National| ation Board in Washington, D. C.. | 
M ion Board was’ requested to} November 17, 1947, in an effort to find | 
I nt ‘a fifth and/or neutral mem-j|a satisfactory solution to the O'Neal | 
ber to sit_as a referee with the National | case. After three days of mediation, 
Airlines Pilots System Board of Adjust- | Carrier proposed, on November 19, | 
n " The agreement further recited | 1947, the appointment of three neutrals | 
tl the Adjustment Board so consti- | by the Mediation Board to settle the | 
tuted had jurisdiction to arrive at.a/| dispute. Upon the return, what day, of | 
fir decision in the O'Neal case.’’ Association President to Chicago for 
The National Mediation Board con- | his executive board meeting, previously 
sidered, and we think properly, that | mentioned, without having given defi- 
athe duty devolving upon it by the | nite answer to the proposal, the Carrier 
agreement of May 14, 1947, to appoint | withdrew its offer. At the time of his 
ma fifth and/or neutral member’ of| return to Chicago, the Association’s 
the System Adjustment Board had not | President agreed that the pilots would | 
Mmbeen discharged until the System Ad-| not then quit their jobs.”’ } 
Justment Board was able to sit with a “Upon close of Association's execu- | 
neutral referee in the O'Neal case.’’ tive board meeting, its President, on | 
“Accordingly, when the Association | November 26, 1947, suggested to the | 
called attention to the fact that the | National Mediation Board a resumption | 
: fir referee appointed was an em-| of mediation the following week. Again. | 
pl e of the Safety Bureau of the/| no step was taken by the Carrier to | 
cil Aeronautics Board, the Bureau | settle the dispute. This situation ob- | 
@charged with the responsibility of polic- | tained until February 3, 1948, at which | 
feng the safety regulations of that|time the strike was ordered and be- | 
\F 3oard, the Mediation Board advised | came effective.” 
| ow referee of the objection which “On February 4, 1948, Carrier} 
mad been made to his appointment be- | addressed a circular letter to all pilots | 
more he performed any service under | and expressed amazement that some of | 
h. Jr mis appointment. He declined to serve,| the pilots insisted on a member of | 
eon end the Mediation Board designated | ‘‘The Club’’ who had been proved in- | 
another referee.”’ competent and unsafe being permitted | 
varrier refused to sit on the Ad-/ to continue to fly. The reference was, 
ustment Board with the second referee | obviously, directed to the O’Neal dis- 
\y mo insisted upon its right to chal-| pute. It also expressed an expectation 


enge his appointment. 
Piven 


No reason was 
to support such challenge except 


: 
mhat the Association had protested the 
: ) intment of the first designated 
eferee 
| ‘he communication advising the 
mcdiation Board of Carrier's refusal 
: 0 recognize the second named referee 
meminded that Board that the Carrier 
meluctantly signed’ the agreement 
A mes ned to effect a settlement of the 


il dispute and that the Association 
as the ‘moving party in forcing Na- 
lonal to agree to the appointment of 
4 eferee’ whereby that grievance 

geht be disposed of. That communi- 
ation also attempted to withdraw the 
equest of Carrier for the appointment 

a referee unless the original appoin- 





ee served. Carrier's letter was dated 
une 28, 1947.”’ 

, H. “The policy of the Carrier to take 
fo voluntary action with respect to the 
Neal case was continued by it. 
fforts, in the form of letters and 
elezrams of inquiry addressed to the 
lediation Board and personal Com- 

pyees unication with Carrier President by | 

uty he President of the Association was 


ad to and through October 3, 


a 1947, 
ith no fruitful results.” 


that all pilots would return to work 
immediately in order that it would not 
be necessary for the Carrier to take 
any steps which might jeopardize their 
future. A telegram of the same date 
was sent by Carrier to. all pilots re- 
questing that they report immediately 
for flight duty. Although fully aware 
of the reason for the pilots’ absence, 
the message asked to be advised why 
they were unable to return if such 
were the case.”’ 

“The National Mediation Board re- 
quested, by telegram, on February 5, 
1948, that both parties meet in Wash- 
ington on February 7, 1948 to discuss 
the situation. The Chairman of that 
Board was also in telephone communi- 
cation with the Carrier’s attorney on 
February 6, 1948, but was not advised 
that Carrier, by circular telegram on 
that date, had discharged all pilots. 
Carrier’s attorney had, on February 4, 
offered to accept one neutral to be 
appointed by the Mediation Board to 
act as a referee to settle the O’Neal 
case. This offer was communicated to 
the Association’s President by the 
Chairman of the Mediation Board. The 
Association agreed to be present on 
February 7 and to accept the offer. 





CONVAIR TRANSITION # 
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Here is the first group of Western Air Lines pilots to report to 
rdmore, Okla., for specialized training in WAL’s new Convair. 


They are (l. or r.): Herb Ratcliffe, T. G. Keeley, Raymond Benson, Theron Keller, Richard Belew, Jack 
Thayer, and Les Holmes. All, with the exception of Jack Thayer, who is a chief pilot and on the executive 
inactive roster of ALPA, are members of Local Council No. 16, Western Air Lines. Following 10-day train- 
ing at American Airlines center at Ardmore, they will be replaced by a second detachment of pilots. West- 
ern will put Convairs in service between San Diego and Seattle on August 1. 
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Colonial Balks at 
Industry Scale 


Three series of direct nego- 
tiation conferences with Colonial 
Airlines, the latest held June 29 
through July 2, inclusive, have 
been unproductive in establish- 
ing domestic rates of compensa- 
tion for DC-4’s with which the 
company intends supplanting its 
DC-3’s between New York and 
Montreal, Canada. 

Failure to complete negotia- 
tion of an amendment to the 
Colonial agreement, which would 
embody DC-4 rates for the New 
York-Montreal operation, is at- 
tributed to two factors—failure 
of the company to “peg” speeds 
for mileage pay purposes high 
enough to yield sufficient rate 
increases to be on a par with the 
industry scale and failure of the 
company to agree to copilot 
equipment differentials. 





Familiar Results 


The third round of conferences 
in June and July were held at the 
company offices in New York with 
the Colonial pilots being repre- 
sented by M. A. Gitt, B. S. Mack- 
lin, R. B. Silver, and H. W. Hus- 
ton, all of Local Council No. 28, 
Colonial-New York, and J. C. 
Christie, of Headquarters Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. The 
company was represented by 
George Clark, of the Airlines Ne- 
gotiating Committee; Branch 
Dykes, vice-president of opera- 
tions; and G. R. Janas, assistant to 
Mr. Dykes. Previous conferences 
were held June 3 and 6 and also 
intermittently between June 16 
and 23. 

In addition to rates of com- 
pensation, the company’s con- 
templated switch to the larger, 
faster, and more productive 
equipment also poses the other 
now familiar problems inasmuch 
as addition of the DC-4 schedule 
will result in removal of several 
DC-3 schedules and possible fur- 
loughing of some pilots. 








Hughes Suit Blames 
Company for Crash 





A suit for $488,000 damages | 


For ALPA’s “Flying Circus” --- No 





Prosaism 


o 
—ALPA Photo 


Unlike most strikes, the National Airlines pilots strike has remained in the public eye months after 
initial interest waned, and it ceased to be page one copy. A leading factor in maintaining continued public 
interest, which has been visibly reflected in NAL’s rock-bottom load factors, has been the ALPA “Flying 
Circus” with its unique repertoire of aerial picketing techniques that gave the added lustre of showman- 
ship to the generally prosaic job of picketing. One of the star performers of the “flying circus” has been 
ace smokewriter Captain J. M. Gilmour, shown at extreme right. Others in photo (l. to r.) are: Palmer 


Holmes, Ralph Farish, and Dick Isbell. 


National Airlines. 


The ALPA “Flying Circus” has covered every terminal point of 








BEHIND THE SCENES IN| THE 


Editor’s Note: The final re-| 


port of President Truman’s Spe- 


cial Board of Inquiry on Air} 


Safety, issued on January 1, 
1948, contained many recom- 
mendations promulgated by the 
air line pilots. This is the eighth 
and concluding installment of a 


has been filed against United | series of factual articles on the 


Aircraft Corp. by Howard | recommendations 


Hughes for damages sustained 
in the crash of the experimental 


made by 
ALPA to that Board, on which 
the air line pilots were repre- 


Air Force photo-reconnaissance | sented by Captain H. B. Cox, of 


plane, the XF-11 (now XR-11) | 
at Beverly Hills, Calif., on July | 
7, 1946. Hughes, who was seri- | 
ously injured in the mishap, | 
asked $250,000 personal dam- | 
ages and $238,000 for the| 
Hughes Tool Co. | 


American Airlines. These articles 
appeared as a monthly feature 
in the AIR LINE PILOT. 


The all-inclusive scope of ALPA’s 
recommendations is reflected in the 
multitude of other recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Board by 
the representatives of the air line 
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of the solidar- 


the. Americas, 


President Romula Gallegos, of Venezuela, is greeted by President 
Truman upon his arrival at Washington National Airport aboard the 
Presidential plane, the Independence. The Venezuelan chief executive 


accompanied Pr T 
Simon Bolivar, father of 





to Bolivar, Mo., where a statue of 





town, was unveiled. The statue was 
to the United States. 


and of the Missouri 
a gift from the Venezuelan people 


AIR SAFETY FIGHT 








being a protest against the upping 
of gross weights. 

Strong protests against this, re- 
flecting the general attitude of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, was 
contained in the following 
sent to James M. Landis, 
man of the Special Board of In- 


auiry on Air Safety, by Captain 
Cox: 

“A very serious document has 
come into my possession through 


a copy of a letter addressed to the 
Air Line Pilots Association’s presi- 
dent, David L. Behncke. I feel 
that the action taken in this letter 
would serve to substantiate certain 
contentions that I have presented in 
previous letters relative to calcu- 
lated risks, employee morale, and 
lack of cooperation of the carriers 
with the pilots, etc. May I quote 
this letter. I hope that you will 
excuse my keeping the council 
number and the chairman, who 
signed the letter, anonymous for 
reasons which you 
derstand. 

“An L-149 type Constellation is 
| right now undergoing experimental 
| modification for operation at a 
|gross weight of 100,000 pounds. 
|The presumption is that such 
| modification involves only the nec- 
|}essary strengthening of structure 


can readily un-| 


| without any change in the power | 


plant. 


| “The pilots of Council take 





|the view that any increase in the| 


| gross 
|the present 93,000 pounds will ren- 
|der it unsafe as measured by that 
| standard of safety which they feel 
| Should today be applied to sched- 
| uled air carrier aircraft. 

|is taken notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility that the L-149 at some 
gross weight in excess of 93,000 
pounds may fully meet the per- 
formance requirements of the 
present Civil Air Regulations. The 
opposition to any further increase 
is based on our experience with the 
L-149 at the present gross weight 
of 93,000 pounds, which experience 
indicates that any further increase 


performance that a not improbable 
combination of adverse circum- 
stances would result in a crash. 
‘We recognize that our opposi- 
tion to any further increase in the 
gross weight of the L-149 will be 
strengthened by a more objective 
argument than the one just pre- 
sented. We feel that the Engineer- 
ing Department of ALPA is in a 
position to develop that argument. 
‘This Council is aware of the 
fight which ALPA has made and 
is making for the revision of the 
T-Category requirements. We also 
remember the _ successful fight 
which ALPA made to prevent an 
increase the gross weight of the 
DC-3. The present proposal to 
increase in the gross weight of the 
L-149 is a specific proposal, the ob- 
jections to which we feel can be 
effectively presented to the CAA, 
the CAB and the public. It gives 
a definite and, we think, valid rea- 
son for changing T-Category re- 
quirements. The primary basis of 
ALPA’s insistence that these re- 
quirements should be revised is 
that technological advance and the 
present broad general acceptance 
of air transport render the present 
standards obsolete. They were es- 





weight of the L-149 above| 


will so affect take-off and climb) 


This view | 


| 


| 


pilots, one of the most paramount|tablished in a period when such 


standards were necessary because 
material and design did not then 
make safer standards feasible. 


‘We feel that the engineering 


| staff of Alpa should give very high, 


letter | 
chair- | 


if not top, priority to the matter 
of developing objective and well- 


| founded argument against increas- 





ing gross weight of the L-149. The 
importance of the high priority 
which should be assigned to this 
work, we are sure, will be corrob- 
orated by consulting other pilot 
groups, the members of which fly 
the L-149. The fact that present 
modification is in progress makes 
prompt action essential. 

‘As evidence of our willingness 
to give effect to our opposition to 
any further increase in the gross 
weight of the L-149, the following 


resolution was acted upon by 
Council —, ——- members of which 
were present, ——- voting for and 
—— against. 

“Whereas: (1) It has come to 
the knowledge of ALPA Council 
—— that ——_————————_ is experi- 
mentally modifying the L-149 for 


take-off at a gross weight of 100,- 
000 lbs., a modification, which it is 
understood, does not involve any 
substantial change in the power 
plant. (2) It has not been shown 
to the pilot group that a safe.op- 
eration can be conducted with the 
L-149 at a gross weight of 100,000 





_(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 











Two New Air Lines 


Join ALPA's Ranks 


The number of air lines whose 
pilots are represented by ALPA 
continued to grow during July 
with the addition of the pilots 
of Trans-Texas Airlines and 
Challenger Airlines to the roster 
of the 27 other air lines already 
represented by ALPA. 

Local Councils on the two 
new ALPA-represented air lines 
have already been established 
with Trans-Texas becoming Lo- 
cal Council No. 85 and Chal- 
lenger Local Council No. 86. 
Trans-Texas boasts of a unani- 
mous ALPA membership as well 
as a 100 per cent paid-up mem- 
bership. 


Election Results 

Results of the first elections cf 
Local Executive Council officers 
on the new air lines were: Trans- 
Texas: Robert Quin, chairman; L. 
B. Simmons, vice-chairman; and 
W. A. Williamson, senior copilot 
representative; Challenger: 
M. W. Reynolds, chairman; Douglas 
MacDonald, vice-chairman; and A. 

Mooney, senior copilot repre- 
sentative. 

The new councils were set up 
during a western tour to Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, by S. A. Colvin, ALPA 
Council Coordinator. The 29 air 
lines presently represented by 
ALPA is an increase of nine 
during the past year. 











Sign AA Agreement 


After Five Months 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 





Acknowledgment of the sup- 
port given the copilots by the 
first pilots was strongly ac- 
knowledged by the copilot mem- 
bers of the committee who 
stated: ‘We, the pilot con- 
ferees, wish to thank the Cap- 
tain members for their support. 
Throughout the entire period 
they and ALPA Headquarters 
were 100 per cent behind us and 
we could not have asked for 
better men, or better support. 

The history of the negotiations 
culminating in signing of the cur- 
rent agreements dates back to 
January of this year when the first 
direct negotiations were held with 
the company on January 27, 28, 29 
and 30. Two more series of direct 


negotiation conferences—one from | 


the | 


February 16 to 20 inclusive and the 
other from March 24 to 26 inclusive 
—were held prior to reaching a 
stalemate on April 2 when 
Mediation Board docketed it as 
Case A-2824 and assigned federal 
mediator George MacSwan to con- 
duct mediation conferences. Medi- 
ation conferences began on June 8 
and continued through July 16 
when the agreement, which was 
signed by ALPA President David L. 
Behncke the following day, was 
completed. 

Company representatives during 
the negotiations included: John FE. 
Deater, director of personnel; A. 
Di PasQuale, director of labor rela- 
tions; W. W. Braznell, director of 
flight; and E. E. Goulard, of the 
Airlines Negotiating committee. 
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Now take this flight to Mexico; Return in time for Link 
You should’ve been here yesterday to fly to Spain. I Think. 


July. 19 
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storm is liable to have had a brush with that phenomena known 


with holes but leave the occupants unscathed. Scientists say it 
is merely a law of physics, which is explained by these pictures 
of what happens when lightning strikes. At the left, a synthetic 


a car occupied by John J. Trafford at the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation laboratory at Trafford, Pa. The 3,000,000-volt light- 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


Any pilot who has ever wandered into the maw of a thunder- 


lightning, whose queer high-voltage pranks will riddle a plane 


thunderbolt, cutting through a downpour of synthetic rain, strikes 


ning stroke, produced by a giant “surge” generator, strikes the 
tco of the car and passes harmlessly to the ground, leaving the 
auto and driver unharmed. At right, a similar bolt strikes a model 
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when lightning strikes: Inside, complete safety; 


What happens 


Oppose Easing 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) 


lbs. (2) Insofar as members of 
Council —— are aware, no effort 
has been made by the management 
to have an ALPA representative 
participate in flight tests which 
are intended to determine the safe 
maximum take-off gross weight of 
the L-149. (4) The experience of 
members of Council with the 
L-149 at a take-off gross weight 
of 93,000 Ibs. indicates that any 
further increase in the _ gross 
weight will so affect take-off and 
climb performance that a not im- 
probable combination of adverse 
circumstances would result in a 
erash. 

“Resolved: That the members of 
Council will not undertake 
revenue flight in the L-149 at gross 
weight above 93,000 lIbs., and that 
any member confronted with au- 
thorization or request from the 
company to make such a flight will 
refuse to do so, giving the above 
enumerated reasons as his reasons 
for his refusal.” 

‘Council has taken this ac- 
tion independently and on the mer- 
its of the question as its members 
see it, but nevertheless it believes 
that the refusal contemplated by 
this resolution should be industry- 
wide and that ALPA headquarters 
should undertake to bring a similar 
resolution before all other coun- 
cils, the members of which fly the 
L-149, type aircraft.’ 


“T am sure that you can readily 
understand the seriousness of the 
action that this Council has taken. 
I had personally hoped that actions 
such as this would not become 
necessary, but it appears that it has 
finally happened. 

“You will recall that I brought 
before the Special Board this prob- 
lem as one of my first inquiries. 
At the present time it has been 
referred to the NACA for further 
study. 

“Enclosed you will find another 
;forerunier of trouble—the reduc- 
ing of safety limitations on cargo 
carrying aircraft as put out by 
American Airlines on September 5. 
You will note at the bottom of the 
letter: ‘The captain of a scheduled 























utside a lethal dose of high voltage. 


’ a Constellation airliner, selects a propeller for its target and 

reaks along the fuselage until its reaches another point of least 
resistance. Neither in the striking of the auto or the plane could 
the occupants feel anything even though both lightning bolts were 
charged with a super-lethal 200,000 volts. The reason for this, 
scientists explain, is that there is no “difference in voltage” across 
the auto and its occupants, or the plane and its occupants. How- 
ever, a person outside of the auto or plane would run a big risk 
in touching either because of the difference in voltage produced 
in his body. That is the simple, down-to-earth explanation of this 
weird, phenomena which is not new to pilots. But armed with this 
scientific information, don’t go out looking for a thunderstorm 
just to prove its correctness. There are other laws of physics, too, 
which prove with equal conclusiveness that the turbulant core 
of a thunderstorm can do some pretty nasty things to the strong- 
est plane man has ever been able to build. 


FIRE AND CO: 
By H. B. COX, American Airlines 


Editors Note: In view of factors which strongly substantiate 
the suspicion that the pilots of the most recent fatal DC-6 crash 
at Mt. Carmel, Pa., were asphyxiated by escaping carbon dioxide 
gas, the following article is particularly timely and of unusual 
significance. Captain Cox’s observations are based on tests con- 
ducted last year at Santa Monica, Calif., at which he served 
ALPA’s representative. 


a 


Fire is a word used to indicate a chemical action taking place; 
it is, the instantaneous oxidation of a substance. In order to 
ve a fire, there must be sufficient oxygen present to sustain 
mbustion and sufficient heat to create the activity and combi- 
nations of the elements. 

To extinguish a fire, you must counteract that which creates a 
ire, eliminate the oxygen, or cool the substance. In using dif- 
rent agents other than water, a complete knowledge of the use 

the agent and its hazards should be required. Therefore, it is 
he intent of the writer to acquaint you with one of these agents, 
sarbonic acid, the gaseous state termed carbon dioxide or CO,. 

Carbonic acid is non-combustible and does not support com- 
justion. Carbon dioxide can be compressed into a liquid at forty 
tmospheres pressure, and if released into free air will go back 
to a gaseous state. Due to this tremendous expansion, it is 
-0oled to very low temperatures. Being about oze and one-half 
times the weight of air, it will seek a lower level and will displace 
e air. It can be poured from one vessel to another like a liquid. 


Excellent, But Dangerous for Fire Fighting 

The properties of displacing air and its cooling effect make it 
1 excellent fire fighting agent if used under proper conditions. 
ie only harmful effect being the possible freezing of the lungs if 
he gas is breathed in immediately after expansion and the pos- 
jility of suffocation or anoxia with some possibility of a toxic 
{feet if taken in sufficient concentrations. 

Carbonic acid is carried aboard most modern aircraft for fire 
ehting purposes. Elimination of harmful effects and obtaining 
iximum results from this compound requires proper designing 
of the aircraft. Since carbon dioxide is heavier than air, the 
compartment to which it is directed will not loose CO, unless it is 
allowed to escape, there is a circulation of air, too much is 
directed to the compartment or the plane is placed in a position 
to pour it out the same as a vessel of water. 

To get maximum results, the compartment should be closed so 
there is no circulation of air and no holes through which it can 
pour out. Unless you can retain the concentration, the results 
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= will be minimized and harm may result to the persons subjected 


B to it. 


Often Conveyed by Ducts 
May we subject the DC-6 to analysis to determine if the above 


(Continued on Page 7, Cols. 1 and 2) 








cargo flight is authorized but not 
required, to use any or all of these 
rules. What is the meaning of a 
statement of this nature? It means 
that one pilot will attempt to do 
a of this nature while another 


Top Aeronautical 
Researcher Dies 











Dr. George William Lewis, 
one of the 
world’s outstanding figures in 
aeronautical research, died at 
Lake Winola, Pa., on July 13 at 
the age of 66. Dr. Lewis had 
been associated with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics for nearly 30 years. 
He joined NACA in 1919 as ex- 
ecutive officer and became di- 
rector of aeronautical research 
in 1924. He served in that capac- 
ity until last August when, due 
to failing health, he left that 
position and became research 
consultant to NACA. 
Contributions Many 


Dr. Lewis’s contributions to 
aviation and the science of flight 
were many. He was the winner 
of virtually all of aviation’s top 
scientific rewards and was cred- 
ited with the introduction in 
aeronautical research of vari- 
able-density wind tunnels, full- 
scale wind tunnels, refrigerated, 
free-flight and high-speed wind 
tunnels, some approaching and 
some exceeding the velocity of 
sound. 





Peruvian Plane Is 
First at Idlewild 





A Peruvian International. Air- 
ways DC-4 from Santiago, Chile 
was the first scheduled plane to 
open the New York Interna- 
tional Airport at Idlewild on 
July 9. It was preceded by a 
Special PIA DC-4 from Wash- 
ington carrying guests of the 
air line. A Seabord and West- 
ern Cargo plane, from France, 
was the first cargo flight to use 
the new airport. For the pres- 
ent, at least, only international 
flights will use the enormous 
new airport which covers an 
area as great as all of Manhat- 
tan Island south of 42nd street. 

Although the airport was 
opened for use earlier in the 
month, it will not be officially 
dedicated until July 31. Itis the 
world’s largest airport. 





cargo flight and a flight carrying 
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of Limitations| 75,000 FEET UP 
x ae Ne a 
pilot will refuse to do them, and wo. ; ; 
this brings into the picture again 
competitive flying; it is danger- 
el personally cannot see any dif- 
ference between the safety of a 






passengers. I can see no reason for 
easing regulations for a_ specific 
type of cargo.” 

The automatic feathering device 
on the Martin 202 also came in for 
a blast of criticism and protesta- 
tion from the Air Line Pilots As-| 
sociation. 

“The fact that the original design | 
of the airplane is apparently at} 
fault, requiring this paddle type 
propeller, is certainly no excuse 
for permitting a potentially dan-| 
gerous makeshift arrangement as | 
a remedy,” Captain Cox wrote. | 

“I am unable to find words to 
express how strongly I feel about 
the automatic feathering device on 
the Martin 202, which is appar-| 
ently to be approved after 75 hours | 
of service tests. | 

“We all know the inherent un- 
reliability of electrical equipment, 
especially after it has been in serv- 
ice for some time, and I feel that 
the approval of this automatic 
feathering device is a wide-open] 4 
invitation to disaster. | ee 

“It also changes the entire con-| 
cept of the ‘T’ Category take-off | 
requirements. A significant note, | 
which, I am sure, did not escape} 
your notice in recent discussions, | 
was the fact that this automatic | 
device, which permits a 4,000-pound | 
increase in gross load, was appar- | 


ently scheduled for approval after : 
75 hours of testing. | Meteorological forecasts based on 


“Yet, when we made the recom-| imformation garnered from 75,000 
mendation that a deadline date | feet in the stratosphere is made pos- 
should be set for all ‘T’ Category| sible by this balloon exhibited re- 
aircraft to be equipped with re-| cently at the British Ministry of Sup- 
versible pitch propellers (a real| ply’s Telecommunications Research 
proee Prone ny the wee wn — ar-| Establishment at Great Malvern, 
gue a e reversible pitch pro-| : : 
peller was not sufficiently developed | England. The equipment carried by 
to warrant this action; this after | the Free balloon—a self contained 
thousands of hours of actual serv-| Miniature meteorological station 
ice with reversible propellers in| equipped with precision instruments 
comparison to the 75 hours of/| and radar receiver and transmitter— 
re 0 —9~ nog feathering | ascends to a height of 75,000 feet 

evice. seems to make a great | : : 
difference in procedure, when we} at — — 4 — — 
discuss an increase in safety in- | the instruments descen Y 
stead of an increase in payload. | parachute. During operation, accur- 

“We believe we should reconsider | ate information of conditions in the 
the recommendation made yester-| upper air is transmitted to earth. 
day and establish a deadline for all| From this information, the meteor- 
‘T’ Category aircraft to be equipped | ologists compile their forecasts. 
with reversible pitch propellers. 

“We also believe that the Martin 
202 should be limited to the load | 
with which it can meet the present 
Transport Category requirements, 
instead of using this automatic 
feathering ‘gismo’ as an excuse to} 
run the load up 4,000 pounds. 
There is no reason why the fare 
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For Better Forecasting 








In a terse suggestion to the 
| Board on this subject, Captain Cox 
wrote: 

“We have received a considerable 
number of complaints from pilots 
on various air lines regarding the 
transportation of poisonous snakes 








ration’s and the} 


paying public and the air line pi- 
lots should be required to pick up 
the check for this type error in 
original design.” 

The depth to which the entire 
|topic of air safety was explored 
|}and considered by ALPA’s repre- 
| sentatives is exemplified in the con- 
| tents of a letter written by Captain 
|Cox in which he pointed out the} 
inherent dangers of transporting | 
poisonous reptiles by air. 


| aboard their aircraft. 

“I do not believe it is necessary 
to go further as to the advisability 
of transporting such reptiles when 
one thinks of what could happen 
|}in case of a serious accident, or in 
case such reptiles should inadvert- 
ently escape en route. 

“It is our recommendation that 
some legislation be provided to pro- 
hibit the transportation of poison- 
ous reptiles by air.” 
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NAVAL HERO NOW LINE PILOT Geerse Gay J:., 


31, sole surviv- 
or of the famed Navy Torpedo Squadron & in the Battle of Midway, 


now an air line pilot, celebrates the sixth anniversary of the fight 


(June 4), by receiving his orders to fly the Atlantic for Trans-World 
Airlines. Congratulating Gay is Captain Harry Campbell, flight super- 
intendent of TWA’s North Atlantic Division. 
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At Forked Road: 
Air Line Labor 


The frequency with which 
new labor problems are inject- 
ing themselves into the air line 
industry among crafts and 
classes of employees other than 
pilots is beginning to serve as 
@ warning signal for the need 
of proper, experienced, mature, 
and responsible co-ordinated 
representation for all ranks of 
employees instead of a hetero- 
geneous conglomoration of non- 
cooperating units. 

Highlights in the field of other 
air line labor during the past 
month were the narrowly avert- 
ed strike of the CIO navigators 
on Pan American Airways and 
the National Mediation Board’s 
consideration of two jurisdic- 
tional cases of dispatchers liv- 
ing outside the United States. 


PAA Strike Averted 


The strike of the Pan American 
nagivators, represented by the 
Transport Workers Union, was at 
least temporarily stayed by last 
minute negotiations prior to the 
deadline of June 21. The company 
said they had agreed to arbitrate 
all outstanding issues with the navi- 
gators. 


The two jurisdictional cases in- 
volved dispatchers represented by 
the Air Line Dispatchers Associ- 
ation. In one case, the union asked 
the National Mediation Board for 
a decision as to whether its bar- 
gaining certificate with TWA in- 
cludes the dispatchers living outside 
the U. S.; in the other, they sought 
certification permitting ALDA to 
represent Panagra’s dispatchers 





with Panagra, which in the past 
has been limited to compensation 
features because of the company’s 
contention that the Railway caer 


Act does not apply outside the con- | 


tinental U. S., to one providing full 
coverage. 


CAA Head on Tour 


D. W. Rentzel, the new CAA 
administrator, spent the month 
of July on an official tour to 
Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Anchorage, Honolulu, Kansas 
City, and Oklahoma City where 
he visited regional CAA heads, 
air lines, manufacturers and 
others connected with the air 
line industry. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Air, John 
Alison, accompanied him on the 
western and Alaskan segments 
of his tour. Mr. Rentzel depart- 
ed on July 6 and was scheduled 
to return to his post in Wash- 
ington on August 5. 
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the Mainland. 


‘Let Day’ in the Land of 


Celebrating both “Lei Day” in the Hawaiian Islands and the first 
who are not U. S. Nationals. The| anniversary of United Air Lines’ service to the paradise of the Pacific, 
union seeks to extend its contract | Makanui Johnstone presents a flower lei to Captain Ralph Johnson, of 
| Local Council No. 34, UAL-San Francisco, a veteran air line pilot whose 
| logged flight time is crowding the 20,000-hour mark, just before he 
| took off on his Honolulu-San Francisco hop. During the first year of 
operations, United flew nearly 2,000,000 miles between the Islands and 


Aloha 
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The Northeast Airlines pilots 
employment agreement was 
opened for 1948 on five points, 
one of the principal ones being 
reserve and copilot pay, with the 


ing held in Boston, Mass., on 
June 22, 23, 24, and 25. 

In addition to the rates of 
compensation for reserve pilots 
/and copilots, other items opened 
‘for negotiation were mileage 
|pay computation, flight schedul- 
|ing, and discussion of the com- 
pany’s New York base. 

Opening of the mileage pay 
section was necessitated by the 
fact that mileage for pay pur- 
| poses was not pegged at specific 





NORTHEAST AGREEMENT OPE 


initial series of conferences be- | 


| to see how it came out.’) 





NED 


speeds for either DC-3’s or DC- | 
4’s in last year’s employment | 
agreement. 

Pilot conferees at the Northeast | 
negotiations were: I. R. Cummings, | 
B. S. Dixwell, R. H. Dwyer, R. O.| 
Loranger, all of Local Council No:| 
9, NEA-Boston, and J. C. Christie | 
of the Employment Agreement De- | 
partment. Company spokesmen in- | 
cluded M. H. Anderson, vice-presi- | 
dent of operations; M. H. Wheeler, | 
chief pilot; H. L. O’Brien, person- 
nel director; and George Clark, of 
the Airlines Negotiating Commit- 
tee. 

The date of August 17, 1948 
is tenatively set as the opening 
date for the second series of 
negotiations of the Amendment 
to Agreement of Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc. 
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AFTER 20 LONG YEARS There comes a time in the life of every pilot when even the best 


of them decide to turn in one more flight report and switch to more 
peaceful nerve soothing pursuits than that of pushing a planeload of people through the air at 300 and more 
miles an hour. Three veterans of American Airlines, all old timers with at least a fifth of a century of flying. 
recently decided that time had come, and were honored at a farewell party given by American Airlines 
at Ft. Worth, Texas. In the above photo (1. to r.) are: M. D. Miller, regional vice-president who acted as 
toastmaster; Captains L. W. Harris, former ALPA secretary, H. H. Jewell, and Sherman Willard, the retiring 
20-year vets; and Captain R. J. Rentz, who made the party arrangements. All three of the retiring pilots are 


real pioneers... 


early air mail and finally of today’s commercial air line transportation. 


| lions, not to speak of lives. 


| tion 





veterans of World War I military aviation, the colorful days of barnstorming, the era of 


The High Cost 
Of Worrying 


By “HY” SHERIDAN, AA 

(Editor’s Note: “Hy Sheridan, 
the author of this article, is best 
described as versatile. He can fly 
a plane with one hand and pound 
a typewriter with the other. Some 
men are born pilots and some men 
are born writers; “Hy” Sheridan is 
both, with the heart of one and 
the soul of the other. His articles 
appear as a regular feature in sev- 
eral National aviation magazines. 
In a letter to ALPA President 
Behncke accompanying the follow- 
ing article, “Hy” writes: This is a 
sample of my didactic writing. You 
may use it as you like. The 
thoughts, as Sadie the Stewardess 
says, are pronounced. Of course I 
don’t prefer dialectic; I prefer 
humor. When a fellow looks like I 
do, he just naturally prefers a 
sense of humor. The way I got my 
start as a humorist is interesting. 
Shortly after I was born I looked 
at father and laughed. I didn’t 
know at that time who the joke 
was on. Yours for Sadie the Stew- 
ardess who got a dictionary for 
her birthday and looked in the back 





The situation with copilot pay is 
more serious than the heads of the 
air line seem to realize. Some 
economies can be so costly that 
no one can afford them. Mr. Damon 
buys high-priced and therefore eco- 
nomical gasoline; he wouldn’t think 
of using cheap gasoline of an 
octane rating of sixty. 

I feel confident that no air line 
president would care to be oper- 
ated on by a surgeon who was wor- 
ried. I know I wouldn’t. Yet, a 
surgeon can only kill one person at 
a time while a pilot, if he makes 
a mistake because he is worried, 
can kill people off in lots of fifty. 

Costs have gone up for the air- 
lines just as they have for the co- 
pilots. They have to be paid. There 
is only one thing for the air lines 
to do: give safe service and in- 
crease the revenue well-beyond the 
break-even point. It is the same 
thing for the copilots: give safe 
service and get more money to pay 
the higher costs. 

Nobody Can Afford It 

Everyone knows that a worried | 
mind makes mistakes, whether it 
is on a surgeon, a bookeeper, or a 
pilot. Mistakes under critical con- 
ditions such as heavy-traffic blind 
approaches can and will cost mil- 


The conclusion is plain to any- 
one. Neither the airlines nor the 
public can afford to have worried 
pilots. Except for working condi- 
tions, the first pilots are not really 
bad off, but the copilots are: They | 
are worried. They sit in my cock- | 
pit and mentally go over their | 
problems. Sooner or later this is| 
likely to kill me, and that very | 
thing has got ME worried. | 

Some air line officials are re-| 
ported to be travelling by train be- | 
cause, it may be presumed, they | 
know by close contact what the | 
conditions are. 

We have many accident reports | 
by investigating bodies who assign | 
as a cause “pilot error’, and too} 
often this has been so. The trouble | 
with such findings are that they| 
solve nothing. Besides, pilot error | 
is not a cause. It is a result. I} 
wonder when we shall see the truth, | 
the truth that will read something | 
like this: “After careful investiga- | 
it was determined that the | 
probable cause of the accident was | 
worry, which had been put upon 
the pilots involved, making it im-| 
possible for their minds to operate | 
in a normal, alert, and efficient | 
manner. 


| 

Doe | 
FENWICK | 
Says: | 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 

















HEMORRHOIDS 


Hemorrhoids, commonly called 
piles, are due to an enlargement of 
dilatation of the hemorrhoidal 
veins at the outlet of the bowel. 
Normally there are present about 
fifty to sixty hemorrhoidal veins in 
each individual. These veins form 
a complicated plexus or network 
surrounding the last two inches of 
the alimentary tract. 

Under certain conditions. the 
hemorrhoidal veins become dilated 
and engorged with blood, causing 
the veins to become swollen and 
painful. In some cases the blood 
does clot in the dilated vein. 

Anatomically the hemorrhoidal 
veins are situated just inside the 
circular muscular ring at the out- 
let of the bowel. This muscle ring 
is called the sphincter. It remains 
in a contracted state at all times 
except during evacuation of the 
bowel. Dilation of the veins inside 
the sphincter muscle are called in- 
ternal hermorrhoids and when the 
veins swell to such extent that 
they are pushed outside the muscle 
ring they are called protruding or 
external hemorrheids. 

The symptoms of hemorrhoids 
are pain, itching and bleeding 
when the bowel is emptied, and if 
the dilated vein protrudes it can 
be felt and seen from the outside. 
Internal hemorrhoids are usually 














(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


TEN YEARS AGO 


The first of one of the finest 
sets of employment agreements 
in the world—those under which 
ALPA-represented pilots of 24 
air lines work and are protected 
today—was just coming into be- 
ing a decade ago, the first being 
presented to American Airlines 
and the second to Braniff Air- 
ways. 

The trial-and-error history and 
the magnitude of first deciding 
what to incorporate in an em- 
ployment agreement covering 
pilots was recounted in detail 
in the July, 1938, issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT. High lights 
of the article stated: 

“First came the problem of 
determining just exactly what 
the pilots wished written into 
their contracts. This task was 
attacked in earnest at the 1936 
annual convention of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. One day 
of the precious time of the Con- 
vention was set aside to formu- 
late a master employment con- 
tract which was to be used as a 
model on all of the air lines. 
Soon after this problem was 
gone into, it was evident that it 
would be impossible to write a 
contract or even a rough draft 
on the Convention floor. For this 
reason the plan of formulating 
a contract during the Conven- 
tion was abandoned and a plan 
substituted which was to make 
a careful note of all of the sug- 
gestions of all the delegates as 
to what should be covered in 
our employment contracts. The 
actual writing of the agreements 
was later accomplished by Head- 
quarters. 

“At the present time, employ- 
ment contracts are, by far, the 
most important of any of our 
problems, and unless something 
else comes up that proves of 
greater importance the main 
portion of our efforts will be to 
the end of completing contracts 
with all the companies, both 
domestic and foreign, as quick- 
ly as possible. 

“There is nothing so con- 
ducive to the elimination of 
trouble as complete and thor- 
ough understanding of what the 
air carriers expect from their 
pilots and what the pilots have a 
right to expect from their em- 
ployers, than the establishment 
of working agreements together 
with an effective means of settl- 
ing knotty grievances. 

“All this points to the dawn- 
ing of a new era between the 
carriers and the workers in the 
air industry, amounting to set- 
tling their differences according 
to the provisions of a well-writ- 
ten law around a _ conference 
table instead of by the old meth- 
ods with which we are all so 
familiar.” 

In a signed editoriai in the 
same issue, President Behncke 
hailed the Railway Labor Act as 
“a law compensating for human 
frailties.” 

“During the conferences that 
are constantly being held be- 
tween the air line managements 
and the pilots for the purpose of 
resolving grievances growing out 
of the releasing of pilots and 
other matters, the somewhat 
overworked phrase, ‘managerial 
discretion,’ has been frequently 
used,” the editorial pointed out. 
“By its use, certain air line offi- 
cials attempt to convey that they 
shall have the right to discharge 
whomever they choose and the 
pilot so dealt with shall have no 
recourse to complain or to have 
his case reviewed by an impar- 
tial agency.” 

“In other words,” it continued, 
“in such instances, air line offi- 
cials bluntly take the position 
that their decision shall be final 
and binding. A review of the 
employer-employee relationship 
in railroad history will no doubt 
reveal that such a stand was the 
cause of much unnecessary labor 
trouble and on numerous occa- 
sions threatened and did inter- 
rupt the normal movement of 
interstate commerce.” 

“When Congress passed this 
act (the Railway Labor Act), 
they determined that labor dis- 
putes were not to be created by 
the employer doing things un- 
der the guise of ‘managerial dis- 
cretion’. The provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act provide an 
avenue through which griev- 
ances growing out of releasing 
of employees and other causes 
can be settled with finality. Sum- 
marizing, it is not a matter of 
deciding where managerial dis- 
cretion starts and stops, but it 
is purely a matter of law to 
compensate for the frailties of 
human decision. 

The problem of building basic 
employment ogy eements no 
longer exists. These are today’s 
heritage earned by yesterday’s 
sweat; but these fine agree- 
ments, so hard in the winning, 
still require constant vigilance 
against those who would destroy 
them by weakening and under- 
mining them to a point of im- 

tency that would make them 
fittle more than meaningless 
scraps of paper. 
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july. 1948 THE AIR LINE PILOT Sune 
& ge 
From Washington Slipstream 
Top topics “at the moment in | 80th Congress, 2nd Session, at ad-| icy upon which he intends to base 


Washington involve first, the steady 
stream of aeronautical supplies, 
equipment and men to the Berlin 
sector and, two, President 
man’s recall of Congress for a spe- 
ial session. 

Developments in the Berlin situ- 
ition, at the moment, are appar- 
ently in a critical stage and have 
prought forth reliable rumors that 
onsideration 


is being given to a} 


measure to requisition flight equip- | 


| tion 
Tru- | 


journment. This long list of legis- 
lation includes a great many avia- 
proposals left hanging at 
various stages, most of which had 


|to do with military aviation such 


as the proto-type plane, 70 air 
group and other similar bills. 

The tenseness of the situation at 
Berlin has led many observers in 
Washington to believe that the 
President wants Congress in ses- 
sion until matters are straightened 


his administration. 

The new chief will spend a con- 
siderable amount of time in the 
various CAA Regions in order to 
become closely acquainted and 
to remain closely associated with 
aviation problems in the field. A 
great deal of this will depend, of 
course, upon the acquisition of re- 
liable staff members to handle the 
bulk of paper work heretofore act- 
ing as a ball and chain and keep- 



































ere mca 


ent from domestic and interna-| out and is bringing the legislators|ing the Administrator tied to his 
tional air lines. It is known that| back with that real purpose in| Washington desk. 

the military has established the| mind. Another policy, on the part of the 
number of ships that could be} new Administrator, will be the un- 


Report on New CAA Chief 


Developments in the Civil Aero- 
|nautics Administration, under the 
new Administrator, Mr. Delos W. 
Rentzel, point toward a very prac- 
tical attitude by the new Admin- 
istrator which is slowly being 
brought into play as the major pol- 


pulled from our air transportation | 
system based on today’s load per-| 
centages and traffic figures. 
As to the special session of Con- 
ress, there is no doubt that party | 
litics will take up the majority of | 
ts time in spite of the long list of 
finished legislation left by the 


Co Gas - Silent Danger in Cockpit 


(Continued from Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 





dertaking of a complete revision 
of the Civil Air Regulations so that 
they will be put in readable and 
understandable form. At present, it 
is not uncommon to get a different 
interpretation of a regulation in 
each of the CAA Regions. There 
can be no doubt that there is a 
great deal of contradictory materiel 
in the various sections of the now 
existing CAR. 

One outstanding trend now slow- 
|ly developing under the Adminis- 
i s Pa Re eee ae i initial efforts in the CAA 
is incorporated? Having a pressurized cabin, there must be ducts | !s toward reduction of the vast sum 
aid openings to allow for ventilation and movement of air for | ee eae en ee ee 


€ , | forcement by the CAA and to take 
pressurization and depressurization. The fore and aft baggage|that money over to the research 


compartments more closely meet the sealed compartment require- | and development side of the budget 
ment and will hold a concentration of sufficient proportions to put | where it may be used to a far 
out and prevent a fire for a period of approximately two hours if | small amount of safety in some of 
he seals are properly maintained. These compartments will, | today’s airplanes. This common- 
however, spill CO., into the heater compartme.t and thence through og a of applying technical 
the ducts to the cockpit and cabin. cuoat ts Gohur Gok aba aoe 
The heater compartment and hell hole has so many holes that | jn our air transportation system, 
they will only retain the proper concentration for three minutes rather than trying to regulate 
for each bank of CO:. If the emergency depressurization valve is = gy oe row airplanes, should 
not open and left open, the compartments being unsealed will not | ¥/" the Administrator the applause 
a A : f the entire industry. 
take the complete volume of CO, and it will expand into the| 


ete ne un b Close liaison between the offices 
cockpit and cabin in sufficient quantities to do harm. It is also|of the Under Secretary of Com- 


likely, based upon tests, to get sufficient concentratioizs to do harm | Merce for Air, John R. Alison, and 
ven with this valve open. the AA Administrator ssem_ to 


point to a union of thought in these 
Oxygen Mask as a Safeguard new developments of policy. 


Until and unless the design of the belly compartments are | Activity in CAB ; 

hanged, it is necessary to take counter measures by using a> PR oe on the other side of the 
: y : al aviation picture, the Civil 

xygen mask while dumping CO,. It is very doubtful to the! acronautics Board, under the new 

vriter if the masks which are not equipped for 100% oxygen will! Chairman, Mr. J. J. O’Connell, Jr., 

uffice. In lieu of adequate masks and until such are provided, | has inherited problems of the same 

t is advisable to have the fire axe handy to punch a hole in the| Magnitude and finds itself in the 


; ( : <i middle of one of the country’s 
orward windshield to provide sufficient oxygen. Do not open the! worst economic situations, consid- 


lear view window as you will suck more CO: into your face.| ering the present financial condi- 
temember that punching a hole in the forward shield should be a} = of our air transportation sys- 
ist resort. With the emergency valve open, it will fan the fire | _ ee groups are burning the 
nd with it closed will force CO, into the rassenger cabin by| midnight oil trying to establish the 
reversing the flow through the ducting. Nevertheless, get the fire direction and policy of this practic- 
x while you still have power to do so. — new —— ey” according 

You may ask why the writer did not demand a correction of | ¢° (OMe Coservers, the Board seems 


; ay ‘ 5 . to be toying with the idea of pull- 
his condition during the DC-6 modification. May I protect the|ing our air transportation system 


integrity of the DC-6 committee and myself by stating that we did | out of its chaotic financial position 
demand a correction and as a last resort arranged for the repre- peor, «Aor ge interchanges and 
sentative of the manufacturer of an adequate smoke and oxygen| ‘It is predicted that there will be 
mask to give demonstrations. No one seemed interested. There-|a great deal of activity in our air 
fore, I appeal to you as individuals to write the CAB Safety Bu-| ene along a line, some 
reau and demand correction of this inadequacy on all certificated |°"the economic condition. of 
planes. | course, is of paramount interest to 

— the board members who have, un- 
der this new chairman, as in the 
past, more or less shunted the mat- 
ter of safety back to the same old 
staff where no housecleaning has 
been done at this time. 

The political picture in Washing- 
ton, with Republicans controlling 
appropriations while the aviation 
agencies remain under Democratic 
control otherwise, makes it possible 
for pressure groups to influence 
Congress to stymie a great deal of 
CAB action which might involve 
additional costs to the air lines in 
the form of safety installations. 

A very important group now 
coming back into the limelight 
since the Republicans have been 
controlling appropriation funds is 
our old friend the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce (America’s super lob- 
by) and its Aviation Committee 
which works hand in hand with the 
air lines’ top lobby institute, the 
Air Transport Association. 
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Doc Fenwick Says: 
(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 


diagnosed by an instrument called 
the proctoscope. 

The primary cause of hemor- 
rhoids is heriditary. Proctologists 
(rectal specialists) believe that in- 
dividuals who develop hemorrhoids 
are born with an inherited tendency 
to have veins with weaker walls 
than the normal, and that their 
veins dilate more readily than the 
normal. Actually a hemorrhoid is a 
varicosed vein, and it has long been 
known that varicosed veins are 
transmitted through heredity. 

Aggravating factors in the devel- 
opment of hemorrhoids are consti- 
pation, diarrhea, improper diet and 
irregular habits and the too fre- 
quent use of harsh or violent cath- 
artics. These aggravating factors 
bring on hemorrhoids in some in- 
dividuals and not in others. All 
medical evidence points to the fact 
that only those individuals with 
the inherited tendency will develop 
hemorrhoids. 

There are many wide-spread 
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INSURANCE FOR PEACE Here are three of the nation’s 
4 2 staunchest defenders of ade- 
quate air power in a post war world where isolationalism is obsolete . . . 
men whose efforts have been primarily responsible for at least the begin- 





better advantage, considering the 


+e arti lane ree 


ning of an air force of necessary adequacy to prevent any future Pearl 
Harbor debacle by ambitious men dreaming of world rulership. The 
nation needs a 70-group air force and Air Force Secretary Stuart 
Symington is shown here as he told that fact to Congress. “Russia,” he 
said, “is trying to build the greatest air force in the world in an 
effort to reach a decision with the United States in the air.” Pictured 
above (1. to r.): Air Foree Secretary Symington; General Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, new Air Force Chief of Staff; and General Carl Spaatz, 
former Air Force Chief of Staff now retired. : 


notions as to the causes of hemor- 
rhoids which have no scientific 
basis. Some of these are: prolonged 
sitting, lifting, hard seats, soft 
seats, sweating, poor ventilation, 
vibration, sitting on some cold ob- 
ject and sitting on a hot object. 
There is no evidence that any of 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 








HE BRINGS MAGIC UP TO DATE 


You don’t have to be a magician to be an air line pilot, but 
there are a lot of pilots who will swear up and down that some- 
times it helps and a little sleight of hand is a valuable asset in a 


complicated mod- 
ern-day air liner. 
Former American 
Airlines Captain R. 
H. Jewell, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, 
now an inactive 
member of ALPA, 
is both — a darn 
good air line pilot 
and a magician 
who has brought 
magic up to date. 
Captain Jewell is 
retired now, but 
the pilot in him 
still crops through 
in his new role of 
magician. He pulls 
a four-engined 
transport plane 
out of a silk top- 
per as easily as 
other magicians 
come up with the 
stereotyped 
squirming bunny. 
Captain Jewell 
flew 20 years and 
more than 3,000,- 
000 miles for American Airlines—all without a mishap of any 
kind—hbefore he decided to make a business of his old hobby of 
magic and hit the road with his ow. travelling show. Despite 
our earlier observations, we’re sure that it was the pilot in Cap- 
tain Jewell, and not the magician, that enabled him to compile 
his enviable flying record. Captain Jewell has teamed up with 
another retired air line pilot, Captain Larry Harris, former sec- 
retary of ALPA with 19,315 certified hours of flying to his credit, 
who serves as press agent for the travelling magic show. 
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“CAPTAIN SID” —ATOMIC SHINES FOR TWA 


“Captain” Sidney McCants doesn’t hold a flying card and 
the captain part of his name is something that just grew on him 
down through the years. But down around Kansas City way, 
“Captain Sid” is a veritable TWA wheel of no small importance. 
For nine years “Captain Sid’’ has kept the fly boys and gals 
shining. “Captain Sid’’ cast his lot with the aviation industry 
when D. W. Smith, an LGA TWA captain, took a shine to and 
from Sid in a Flushing, N. Y., barber shop and prevailed upon him 
to set up a valet service for TWA flight personnel. After brush- 
ing about LGA a few years, “Captain Sid’ moved his offices to 
MKC where his “Atomic Shine” and “Sid’s Same Day Service” 
have become a legend. A flare for color, plus next week’s comics, 





—ALPA Photo 
Captain Sid (left), dispenser of shines and much-sought advice to 


TWA flight personnel, receives a letter from Captain D. B. Kuhn com- 
mending him for nine years of meritorious service to TWA pilots. 


increases his clientele. Over the door of the home of the atomic 
shine there hangs a sign reading: “Through These Portals Pass 
Some of the World’s Greatest Pilots.” As an afterthought, he 
has added other sig-s: “Also Hostesses” and “Also Flight En- 
gineers.” “Captain Sid” not only dispenses dazzling shines and 
razor sharp creases, but in certain other fields, where he has built 
up the reputation of an authority of no mean ability, his advice 
is eagerly sought on matters great and small. Someday “Captain 
Sid” expects to be an even bigger wheel. He’d like to set up shops 
i1 all major domiciles from coast to coast. However, like all in- 
dustrialists, his problem is competent help for part of the shine 
of “Captain Sid’s Atomic Shine” is “Captain Sid’’ himself. 
—Contributed by D. B. Kuhn, TWA. 
* 


* * 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 
The continental U. S. is a large body of land surrounded by 








palms ... extended in the hope of a soft touch. 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
JUNE 31, 1948 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


No. Amount 

Loans 19 §$ 5,515.t0 

Cash 13,883.18 

Petty Cash 10.00 
Prepaid Loan In- 

surance 8.97 


Total $19,417.90 


LIABILITIES 
Shares $19,328.40 
2eserve for Bad Loans 30.00 
Profit 59.50 


Total $19,417.90 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 
INCOME 
Interest on Loans $ 73.33 
Other Income 500.00 


Total $ 573.33 
EXPENSES 
Stationery and Sup- 
plies $ 428.73 
Educational Expense 16.07 
Borrowers’ Insurance 
Surety Bond Premium 
Miscellaneous General 
(Charter Fee) 
League Registration 
Fee 


Total 


Net Profit 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 
June 30, 1948 117 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (number) 23 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount)..$7,635.00 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a _ bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 


letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now. And 
how about an ALPA ring? It’s 
distinctive and reflects real fra- 
ternalism. Write for folder. 
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